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IDENTIFIERS 

ABSTRACT . / . ' 

Divided into three chapters, this resource guide 
provides strategies and examples to assist the vocational education 
teacher working with disadvantaged, handicapped, and 
lisited-English-prof iciency students in secondary or postsecondary 
vocational edufcation programs. Chapter 1 defines special needs 
students, lists their characteristics, and summok'rizes legislative 
requirements.. Chapter 2 provides descriptions of procedures which 
define teacher roles and describe strategies an»3 examples *teachers 
can use to help students gain access to vocational education 
proQraas, perform well in these proaraafs, and be successfully 
employed in the world of work., The chapter divides these procedures 
and strategies into three major components: (1) access, including 
assessing both environmental factors influencing the vocational 
education process and the students: (2) performance, involving 
planning programs and coordinating services, vocational education 
instructional programs, and support services: and ( 3| success, 
including employability and evaluation, chapter 3 lists suggested 
resources, such ^s articles and books, films filastrips 
(annotated citations), and commercial work sample systems (annotated 
citations) . (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 

L9t'$ Help Special Needs Learners: A Resource Quide for Vocational Education Teachers 
was written you, the vocational education teacher, working (Jirectly with special needs 
learners to help them perform successful l]|^ As educators, we are all responsible for helping 
Students wiyi special needs to perform In the least restrictive environment. This often means 
^ malnstreamlng these students In the regular classroom along with other vocational education 
• students. If we alt work as a team we can better se^e "special" studer^ts by providing them with 
<he services they need. Your positive attitude toward "spetiai" students can make the difference 
between success and failure in the vocational education progicsm and In their adjustment to the 
world of work. You, as a source of help, can interact with your building administrator, your 
school counselor, parents, volunteers, advocacy groups, paraprofesslonals, the school nurse, 
community rehabilitation personnel, and anyone else who sincerely wants to help.the "special" 
student. This resource guide includes a section entitled "Procedures for Vocational Education 
Teachers Serving Special Needis Students," which explains your role in this process and 
suggests ways to elicit the cooperation of school personnel and community agencies. 

This resource guide is one of a series of National Center publications devoted to issues, 
problems, and answers in serving special needs learners. This series. It Isn't Easy Being Special, 
reflects the National Center's commitment to improving vocational educa|lon programs and 
services for special needs populations. The strategies and examples cited In this resource guide 
were identlfed from the literature, site visits, and feedback from educators in vocational 
education, special education, and vocational rehabilitation, as well as Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act personnel, state programs, and commynity agency , programs. This 
resource guide describes special students and emphasizes the need for positive, realistic 
attitudes toward them. It describes strategies that work with them, and shows how to work 
cooperatively with others in the use of support services. 

The National Center is indebted to Lucille Campbell-Thrane, associate directol- of the 
Development Division, for editing this publication; to Special Needs Project staff— Betty Ann 
"Denle" Dennlston, project director, and staff members Lorraine Cordova, Gonzalo Garcia, Leila 
Hutchison, and Nancy Lust for completing the work of this project; Sharon PInkham and Cindy- 
Lacey for editing; and Jennifer Bell for content assistance. Significant contributions were made 
to the project by its technical panel: Carolyn Brown, director of Food Services, Disadvantaged/ 
Handicapped Program. Connelley Skill Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Ruth Brdwn, Maryland 
State Department of Vocational Education, Baltimore, Maryland; Helen Jones, program 
administrator, Physically Limited Program. Cupertino, California; Allen Phelps, College of • 
Education. Vocational and Technical Education. University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois; and 
George Queries, chief administrator. Center for Occupational Education. Brooklyn, New York. 

In addition to these panel members, we are grateful for the assistance of the consultants: 
Francesco Cordasco, professor of education, Montclair State College, West New York, New 
Jersey; Richard L. Garcia. Graduate School of Education. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Hiram Henderson, professor. Department of Special Education, Utah State University. 



Logan. Utdh; and Alan Kurwitz. project director. Bilingi^al Vocational Teacher Training Program, 
Fitchburg State College. Boaton. Massachusetts. . 

The reviewers of this publication fncluded Ruth Brown, Dave L'Angelle, Maureen Otto, Glee 
Saunders. Wayne Schroeder. and Barbara Vorndran. Appreciation is extended to all site visit 
personnef for their contributions and to George West. Pfeifer Printing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, for his assistance with graphic art and organizational concepts. A special note of thanks to 
Carolyn Burton. Regenia Castle. Naza Cousar, and Mary Naille for typing this publication. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research' 
in Vocational Education 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



' Ovtrvl|w 

Disadvantaged, handlcippfd. and limited-fengliih-proflciendy students generally require 
additional assistance and ifidividuali^ed services to gain access and to perform successfully in 
vocational education progranvs. This resour^ce guide will help you. the vocational education » 
teacher working with these "special" students in a secondary or postsecondaryiVOcational 
education program to provide better service. The "Procedures For Vocational Education ' 
Teachers Serving Special Needs Students" section, presented in Chapter II, provides strategies 
arid examples to assist you in the various activities yourtole requires. Information <8 given on 
how to assess students, plan programs, coordinate services, modify instruction, adapt equipment, 
provide or^.obtain support services,, and evaluate iilrograms and services sc^^ihat your students can 
be employisd successfully,: The procedures alsoi.emphasize the Importance of developing a 
cooperatiyje effort among teachers, counselors, administrators, and support service personnel to 
plan and coordinate programs and to provide services for "specjal" studenjte. In addition to the 
vocational teacher, the following persons have a role to play in this cooperative effort: 

• Administrators of vocational • Paraprofessional airles 
schools • Volunteers 

• Academic teacher • Advocacy groups 

• Special education teachers • Parents 

• Work study coordinators • Health professionals ^ 

• Employers • Guidance personnej ^ 

• Social service prpvid(?/s 

'if/''' ' 

With .your help, they wiinunctlon as a network of caring people in the school and community to 
facilitate the vocational ^preparation of special needs students. 

As disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited-English proficiency students gain access to 
your vocational education programs." you will need information about them. Listings of bool<s. 
articles^ films, and wbrk samples are provided in Chapier in. 



Oeflnitions of Special Needs Students 

\ ' ■ 

Disadvantaged students may be either academically disadvantaged or economically 
. disadvantaged. Characteristics of these two types of "disadvantage" may overlap, but in general, 
the following definitions apply: 

The AcademlcaKy Olsadvantacl^d 

These students most often suffer from deficiencies in the following areas: 
• They lack reading and writiog skills. 
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• They lack mathematical skills. 

-♦ They generally perform below grade level. 

The Economteatly Disadvantaged 

Students with economic "disadvantages" are usually characterized by deficiencies in a 
number of the following areas: 

• Their families lack adequate income. 

Their parents are generally uhinvolved with the school. 
' • Their families may receive public assistance (welfare). 

• They may be under state guardianship. 

Other factors which may contribute to "disadvantagement" are family mobility, geographic 
isotiGition, being a member of a minority ethnic/racial group. 

Handicapped Students 

Part of the "special needs" population you will undoubtedly be dealing with are those 
students with various kinds of handicaps. 

Individuals with handicaps may b|e— 

• mentally retarded; • orthopedically impaired; 

• hard-of-hearing; * • other health impaired; 

• deaf: " • multiply handicapped; or 

• speech impaired; • specifically learning disabled. ^ 

• seriously emotionally disturbed; 

Students with Limited-English-Proficiency 

Individuals with limited-English-proficiency— 

• are members of a national origin minority, such as Spanish, Chinese, or Italian. 

• do not speak and understand the English language in an instructional setting well enough 
to benefit from vocational studies to the same extent as a student whose primary language 
is English. 



Characteristics of Special Needs Students 

Special" students may show one, or ail of the following characteristics: 
• Frequent absence from school as a result of health problems 



^» Inability to relate appropriately to others In the work setting due to limited social 
-experiences, language difficulties, and overprotection 

• Unwilllngnes^to participate in group activities as a result of rejections by others who view 
their physical, social, mental characteristics as unpleasant 

• Limited physical mobility or dexterity which iimlts capacity for various types of activity 

• Unrealistic vocational goals as a rasult of social isolation, a \ack of role models, and limited 
opportunity for occupational training 

• Lack of basic academic sitills in reading, writing &nd arithmetic 

• Laci< of survival skills including the ability to use a telephone directory or read the want ads 
'in a newspaper i 

f, ' ■ . 

• Lack of a realistic self-concept due to frequent failures in school 

Theleaming problems and ohallenges that disadvantaged students, handicapped students, 
and llrtme*iEnglish-proficiency students present to the vocational education teacher suggest the 
need to sefk assistance within the schQpl and community. Cooperative working relationships 
should be ^veloped with a variety of resource persons to help your "special" students receive 
the services><hey need to complete their programs successfully. » 

Legislative Requirements for Serving Special Needs Students 

Equaleducational programs and opportunities have been mandated for disadvantaged, 
handicapf^d, and limiteti-English-proflciency students In recent federal legislation. Four major ■ 
acts show the commitment of the federal government to increase program accessibility and 
services fbr special needs students: the Education Amendments of 1976; the Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975; the Civil Rights Act of t9fe4: and the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Major provisions of this legislation are outlined as follows; 

• In any program receiving federal financial assistance, such as vocational education, 
discrimination is prohibited on the basis of race, color, national origin, and^handicap. 

• Twenty percent of funds are to be spent for vocational educa'tion programs and services for 
disadvantaged students (including those who have limited-English proficiency). 

• Ten percent of funds are earmarked for vocational education programs and services for 
handicapped students. 

• Individualized education programs (lEPs) .are now required for handicapped students and 
need to Indicate all programs and services they will receive. 

In view of these requirements, special needs students must be provided with more 
opportunities to enter vocational education programs which meet their rieeds and prepare them 
for successful entry into the job market. Vocational education teachers WTII Increasingly be 



^ to 



seh^lng special nei- students In the reQular vocational classrooo^, although the bes\ vocatlonai* 
placement for some students will continue to* be a modified vocational education program. The " 
/procedures described in the nex< chapter can assist you to better meet the needs of "special" 
students in your vocational sducation programs. 
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CHAPTER II 

PROCEDURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
SERVING SPECIAL NEEDS LEARNERS 



This chapter is designed to help vocational education teachers provide services to students 
with special needs. Diascriptlons of the RMcedures define teacher roles and describe strategies 
and examples teachers can use to help these students gain access to vocational education 
programs, perform w^ll in these programs and be successfully employed in the world of woi1<. 

As you view the procedures chart on the opposite page, you can see there are three major 
components: access, performance, and success. These three components are defined below: 

. . ACCESS ' 

The Individual's ability to enter, or have access to a vocational education program based on 
' assessment of environmental conditions and the individual's abilities, interests, arid attitudes. 

♦ 

PERFORMANCE . 

The individual's ability to perform successfully in a vocational/education program as a result 
of cooperative planning of programs and coordinating- of service^ the provision cf, support 
services, and individualized instructional metho(j)s and material:^. 

SUCCESS ' 

The individual's ability to obtain and maintain employment, further his/her education, or seek 
retraining as determined by follow-up,^valuation. 
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ACCESS 



^ AttMtnMnt 

The.procedure of assessment includes two major tunctions: 

1. Assewing factors in the environment that, influence the vocational education process for 
opf cial needs students ' 

■< . ..V , • 

2. Assessing the students . V ' 

Information obtained from the assessment of the environment and of students provides a basis 
for appropriate vocational education programs.^ Assessment should be student orlepted and » 
^ flexible. Individual adaptations should be made as necessary. Employing a variety of assessment 
techniques provides a composite picture of the environment in which the student functions and 
the abilities the student brings to ^lass. 

Anitsting the Enwironmtnt 

' rResources can enrich the vocational education preparation of "special" students, but the 
teacher and otlaor vocational education personnel must know how to find and use these 
resources. When assessing the environment, It is important to consider the legal, social, and 
physical conditions in which learning takes place. Irvjivldualized programs can be developed 
once k student's abilities, interests, and attitudes ere understood. 

ThB legal environment Legal mandates have been set forth to encourage the pwvision of 
vocational education to disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited-English proflclenSr students. 
One of the lessons learned from CETA and Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA) legislation of i977, is that training alone is not enough. Youth with "special" needs must 
have many support services If they are to bo employed successfully. To do this, an individualized 
plan is necessary. . .. / 

Disadvantaged, unemployed youth who fit the Comprehensive Employment Training Act 
requirements need to have an individualized w ark plan (IWP). This plan begins with the ^ 
assessment process and plans the training and support services necessary^for the individual to 
become employable. For handicapped students one of the mosfimportant legal requirements is 
the individualized education program (lEP). The lEP is the overall plan of educational services 
developed by a team which Includes teachers, servic^ providers, administrators, the student, and 
parants. At the secondary level the lEP includes information on the student's present level of 
achievement, goals for vocational. preparation, objectives that are set for each goal, and support 
services which will be provided to the student while in the vocational education program. Dates 
are set for review of the student's progress by the lEP team. 

Each student's lEP must indicate placement that represents the least restrictive alternative— 
that is. the best possible learning environment for the student in his or her vocationar program. 
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The least restrictive environment may range from placement in a self-containeo classroom to 
full-time participation in regular vocational education classes with ^""^oort services provided. The 
latter is commonly termed "mainstreaming." The vocational education teacher can help in the 
placement 'of these students by providing- practical information and suggestions to the lEP team 
and by participating' io the lEP planning and review sessions. . 

Provisions tor student safety must be considered when assessirfg the legal environment. (See 
section on the physical environment.) 

The.soaal environ men t.Soaal barriers to the acceptance of "special" students in vocational 
education training and in jobs are often related to personal biases. Stereotypic notions can be 
changed. Publicize student achievements, and allow students li^ display their vocational 
education competence in as many ways as possible through interaction with community and 
business leaders. School/community conferences p/ovide anciiher opportunity for changing 
attitudes. Special needs students can talk about the vocational education program and 
demonstrate their skills. S^sitivity to special needs groups can be fostered through interaction. 

Parents of special needs student^also need assistance and encouragement in accepting and 
working with their children School personnel need to provide parents with accurate information . 
to dispel misleading and inaccurate stereotypic ideas about disadvantaged, handicapped, and 
limited-English proficiency students. With this accurate information parents can help their 
children make realistic career decisions. Parents will better understand and develop esteem for 
their cnildren and their children's capabilities. Parent-teacher conferences need to include ^ 
discussions about non-traditional job opportunities in order to increase parent awareness of the 
options available to their children. 

The physical environment Physical barriers in the environment can also create difficulties 
for special learners. Physically h-andicapped stJdents may not be able to attend classes in certain 
builchngs because narrow doorways^ stairs, n&rrow aisles, slippery floors, inadequate toilet 
facilities, inaccessible phones and fixtures, and other such problems make it impossible for them 
to function in the physical setting. Even in an accessible building, simple physical modifications 
may be needed in the classroom or laboratory to accommodate the handicapped students-soften 
these are minimal changes such as raising or lowering work surfaces. modif\ng work flow, and 
installing signal lights and modified controls on machinery. \ 

Transportation is also a problem for rural or isolated students. You might consider 
developing a transportation network to the vocational educatici facility, using mobiie vocational 
training units, or providing mstructlbn at several decentralized learning sites. 

Safety information is important for special needs students who work in vocational shops. 
Instructions for the safe operation of machinery and equipment should be both verbal and 
written. Written instructions may need to be translated into the native language of 
limited-English proficiency students. Large print should be used for partially sighted students. 
Fire drill and other emergency procedures should be discussed, written, illustrated, and 
rehearsed. Flashing lights, along with audible signals, will alert deaf students to an emergency. 

Aisessing Student Needs 

It is important for the vocational education teacher to understand the abilities, interests, and 
attitudes of special needs students. This information forms a basis fOi providing the most 
relevant and effective instructional experiences to meet students' needs. Not all traditional 
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I methods of assessing students have been appropriate for special needs learners. Therefore, you 
will need to be creative and irinovatlve with the techniques that you use to assess your students. 

Student abilities. Information oh abilities encompasses numerical and verbal aptitudes, 
learning modes, learning deficiencies, and job-related experiences and skills. Standardized tests 
may not accurately measure the numerical and verbal ability of special needs students. 
Vocational education teachers need to use other methods to more accurately gauge 
students' true ability levels and their rate of progress. For example, students with.limited-English 
proficiency can bo tested using a variety of sensory techniques in which the Student can be asked to 
Identify the correct response by pointing to it rather than verbalizing or writing it. These are valid tests 
of a student's ability to discriminate and to understand what the teacher is presenting. Videotape 
equipment is useful for students with impaired sensory channels. 

If standarlzed tf sts are used, they need to be modified for use with special ne^ds students. 
Changes may be needed in the spoken language, cultural content and concepts, teaming level, 
and the size of print and numbers. The vocational education teacher can read tests out loud to 
partially sighted studerfts and those with reading difficulties, and accept their verbal responses. 
Tests and student responses may also be taped. The use of graphics jnd pictures may add 
clarity to the testing si&i^jition of students with limited hearing ability. 

Students with special needs will often perform best in situations where they can see and 
touch objects. Work samples assess their actual performance in a variety of simulated work 
tasks. For example, a student may be asked to take apart a motor and reassemble it. This 
enables the teacher to determine the student's manual dexterity, aptitude, and interest in 
mechanical work. Many school districts have developed comprehensive vocational assessment 
programs to diagnose and prescribe occupational training for special students. These 
assessment programs Include a wide variety of test batteries which use an assortment of work 
samples. If your achool system has sucl^ an asfessment program you may be able to obtain an 
assessment report which details the student's physical and mental capacities, vocational 
interests, preforred learning modes, deficiencies in normal learning channels, and social 
adjustment skills. There are commercially available work sample systems which may be used in 
an assessment center to evaluate special needs learners, e.g. the JEVS, Vaipar and Singer 
Vocational Evaluation System. (See Suggested Resources.) .« . 

You can also prepare your own work samples which measure a student's ability to perform 
specific tasks corresponding to the vocational skills you are teaching. This is the best indicator 
of the student's future performance In the class. T^ preparea work sample, set up an area of the 
vocational laboratory where the student can perform a particular subtasi , such as preparing a 
surface for painting or joining the corner of a wooden iiodkcase. Determine what the 
performance standards are for the particular subtask being used. You can obtain this information 
by being aware of performance standards acceptable in industry. Use a series of time trials to 
determine the average length of time required to complete the subtask. Plan to adapt the 
Instructions by using demonstration, visual aids, or other appropriate techniques. Give the 
students Instructions about how to perform the subtask and observe the students' performance. 
Note completion time, quality of the finished work, and students' procedural difficulties and 
abilities. During assessment, you will gain information about how the student perceives, follows 
directions, and performs. You will gain a better understanding of the preferred learning modes of 
the student and the problems the student may experience in your vocational education shop or 
classroom. 
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$tu<i$nt interest. Using test batteries and exposing the student to various occupations and 
work experiences help foster student interest in vocational education training options, Where 
^sslble, the "work tryout" approach should be used. Work tryouts are short periods of time 
;5fn! either in a training program or at an actual job site in the community. Secondary level 
.'SCiticnal education students may, for example, be permitted to choose from among several 
■oss'bie work tryout sites and ispend several hours, to several days, performing actual job tasks, 
r hesY real work experiences are invaluable for special needs studients who have never been 
Mposed to the world of work. Through work tryouts, students gain a great deal of useful 
fiformation about their program options. 

Student attitudes. Attitudinal assessme/it includes the evaluation of a student's emotional 
•laturity and ability to- functiofi in an acceptable manner with peers and supervisors in both 
I'firial and informal settings, this type of assessment is usually based on teacher observations, 
he everyday interaction among teachers, students, and peers yields important information about 
_<e social adjustment of the students. It is important to understand certain cultural differences of 
^cial needs students. For example, some hispanic students may appear to be quiet and shy if 
-ley do not look directly at their teachers, To them, this behavior shows 'proper respect for 

K'ults. An understanding of such cultural factors is necessary if teachers are to help students 
apt to the social setting of classrooms and shops. In addition, independent living skills such as ' 
rooming, money management, safety, and home maintenance are important to the "special" 
^udent's eventt^al capacity for surviving in the world of work. The student's need for assistance 
.•ay be identified through home visits, consulting with other school personnel {such qs the 
pecial education teacher who has had close personal contact with the student), or througlT'' 
-irect contact with the student. 

Vocational education teachers shoujd not hesitate to get others involved in developing ways- 
assess their "special" students. In working with other staff, the vocational education teacher 
an use the following strategies: 

• , Prepare reports of student p.'ogress during the work exploration or job tryout periods. 

• Make work samples that may be used by counselors or evaluators to determine the 
^ ^tudent's ability to perform certain job-related tasks. 

• P'l^ovide immediate and continuous feedback to the student and others on student progress. 

• Participate with other staff in the review of assessment results to determine the appropriate 
vocational placement and services needed for handicapped students. 

• Participate in the individualized education program planning process to determine the 
vocational placement and services needed for handicapped students. ' 

• Request further assessment for students that demonstrate a pronounced lack of ability or 
motivation to perform in the vocational education classroom. 

Access to vocational education programs can only be achieved when the assessment 
>rocess considers ail of the environmental aspects and the students' abilities and needs. 
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PBRFORMANCE 
Planning Prosramt 

Individualized planning of vocational education programs anci services Is necessary for all 
students with special needs to enable them to perform successfully. The Information that you, 
the vocational education teacher, will need for ihdividualized planning is gained from the 
student's assessment which furnishes two impoi^lant kinds of Information: (1) any legal, social, or 
physical barriers; and (2) the student's abilities, interests, attitudes, capacity fbr work, 
deficiencies and coimpetencles, and recommendations for the vocational education preparation 
of the student. Use of the assessment has two important purposes: 

• Determining appropriate placem^ts of ^tudents into vocational training programs 

• Individualizing the instructional process to meet special needs 



Determining the Best Vocational Placement 

Determining the best vocational placement for students is a joint responsibility of the, 
vocational education teacher and a number of other individuals who are concerned with the 
student's placement. At this time your input regarding skill requirements for your area of 
vocational education training and the type of support services required to assist the student in 
the program is invaluable. Your familiarity with the student's background, interests, and abilities 
is vitally Important to the planning team. You can make appropriate recommendations and 
advocate the student's entrance into the program when appropriate assistance can be provided. 
In addition, your involvement with others will provide you. with new insights and Information to 
help you become more effective with your special needs students and assure their improved 
performance. 

IncUvkfuallztng the inatnietlonal Process 

Individualizing the instructional process for special needs learners involves the following: 

• Shaping methods and materials to the learning styles of the students 

• Providing support services 

• Using on-going assessment techniques and providing continuous feedback to students, 
other concerned staff, parents, and support service personnel 

There are several important steps in Individualizing the instructional program for "special" 
learners: 

1. Identify the student's vocational goals so that the student has a saleable skill at the end.of 
the training period. 
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2. Set specific performance objectives that will enable the student to reach the vocational 
goals. These goals nidy be reached by making an occupational analysis of your vocational 
area to determine the skills, knowledge, and attitudes that are required for the job 
functions of entry level positions and identifying specific performance objectives that are 
related to all job functions via task analysis. The process of task analysis Includes— 

• setting peHormance objectives required for students to learn; 

• determining resources necessary to enable the students to learn each objective;' 

• determining th6 steps in the learning process for each objective;, 

• sequencing steps in logical order; 

• determining what knowlsdge or skills are required to learn the steps; 

• evaluating student progress; and 

I 

• altering steps or sequence as n^ded. I 

3. ^Plan the scope of the individualijzed Instruction by determining how many performance 
objectives are realistic, the approximate amount of time required to complete each 
objective, and the student's aptitude and prior experience. 

4. Determine what methods, materials, resources, and support services are necessary. 
'5. Determine the assessment techniques to use in monitoring the student's progress. 

You may wish to refer to the section on the vocational education instructional program for 
specific teaching methods, materials, and equipment to use in an individualized vocational 
education program. Special needs students will benefit greatly from your efforts to individualize 
the instructional process. Individualized Instruction Is personalized; it allows students to gain 
mastery of a skill which Is of Immediate practical value to them. 

The Vocational Planning Team 

In planning the programs and sen/ices needed for your "special" students, you should 
involve a variety of people— vocational and academic teachers, administrators, special education 
teachers, vocational counselors, parents, service providers, and the special needs students 
themselves. Along with you. those you involve directly comprise the planning team. Others who 
may contribute to the planning process are the vocational rehabilitation counselor, the social 
worker, speech therapist, craft advisory committee* and the job placement coordinator. 

To ensure cooperative working relationships among members of the planning team, the 
vocational teacher will want to make sure that— ^ / 

• at) persons involved in planning the vocational program clearly understand their 
roles in relation to the other members of the planning team; 

• input is solicited from each team member of every student; 
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• the communication process is clear and precise and largon words are avoided; 

• decisions made on the student's program are supported by all members of the planning 
team: 

• future working relationships are outlined in sfuch areas as scheduling, provision of support 
services, and involvement of other personnel in the vocational training program; and 

• follow-up meetings are scheduled to monitor student progress and recommend needed 
changes. 



Coordinaling Services 

The vocational teacher plays a key role in establishing cooperative efforts to make 
appropriate support services available to special needs learners. Administrative involvement is an 
important first step. The development of an information sharing and referral network is a good 
strategy for fostering cooperation among administrators, teachers, counselors, ana service 
providers. This network may be based upon formal and Informal contacts. ^ 

r 

J 

Formal planning meetings can be used to discuss student progress and to identify and solve 
student problems, You may plan to meet weekly with remedial math and English teachers to - 
develop joint instructional plans. Informally, you can exchange helpful information in teachers' 
meetings and during preparation periods. 

Team efforts among teachers and other personnel can be very effective In meeting the needs 
of special needs learners. The "support services team" may include special education teachers, 
vocational teachers, aides, vocational evaluators. counselors and psychologist, and a support 
services coordinator. The team should meet frequently to make joint decisions about content and. 
approach of programs and services. For example, you may work with special education teachers 
who provide reading and math remediation and social skills development for special needs 
students who are mainstreamed into your classroom. In addition, you may work with teacher 
aides who can help you by providing one-to-one assistance to your students, often reinforcing 
those skills taught by special education teachers. 

You can obtain information and insights from the vocational counselor or special education 
teacher. Invite them to vtsit your ciassroom and observe special needs learners who are having 
difficulty. They can assist you to restructure your teaching approach. You may also wish to 
observe other teachers working with your students. Teaming with other professionals links the 
vocational teacher to peisons who can provide additional assistance in teaching special students. 
Teaming also forges a cooperative network to implement the vocational education instructional 
program. 



Vocational Education Instructional Program 

Students with special needs may receive the following types of vocational education 
instruction, depending upon v^hich type of work will bo most advantageous for them. 

Regular vocational instruction— A\i students, both regular and special needs, participate in 
the basic vocational education program. Students in the class have the same performance 
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criteria. However, all students, but in particalar the "special" students, may receive support 
sen/ices to facilitate their performance in the regular vocational education classes. Examples of 
these support services are remedial instruction, speech therapy, physical modification to the • 
wotk station, child and day ca'o centers, transportation, and subsistence allowance. 

• Modified vocation^ instruction—The rejjular vocational education program is modified to 
meet the needs of "afpecial" students. These modifications can be made to the physical 
environment and/ar teaching methods to accommodate these special needs students, "Special" 
students may require more hours of vocational education training than most.regular students, 
when learning vocational skills. The content to be learned may need, to be adjusted to match 
student abilfty levels. Some modified programs may include only students with similar learning 
problems. 

To maximize the performance of your special needs students whether jthey are in r:^gular or 
modified programs, it is important to use appropriate teaching methods, techniques, materials 
and equipment. The materials may ItfS different' from thpse you use with your regular students. 
For example, cultural dissimiJ^aritles.Mifferences In language, and restriction of auditory or visi?al 
channels must be considered when you select instructional methods and techniques* Finding the 
appropriate approach depends on your ability to— 

• recognize the learning styles of the students; 

• match student needs with methods and materials; and 

• find the time and resources to put the planned methods/materials into practice. * 

Remember, you have a team of support persons tp call upon. Do not attempt to prpyide all 

services yourself, but do know where to locate the nscssaary help. ' • " 

✓ 

Teaching Techniques and Methods 

It is Important to individualize your instruction and use a variety of techniques that are 
adapted to the individual learning styles of your students. The following are several approaches 
which can be used to individualize instruction: 

• One-on-one instruction • Thdividualized assignments 

• Small group instruction , • Using peers who have already accomplished the 

desired skills 

• Programmed instruction • Using volunteers, retired persons.or classroom 

aides 

The best way to teach disadvantaged students is through individualized assignments. Each 
student should have an individual assignment folder in wh4ch you, the teacher, outline tasks that 
focus on learning deficits. Assignments should include simple tasks and. vocabulary drills on 
difficult words. The assignment should^e desigf^ed to be completed within the class period so 
that the teacher can provide immediate feedback. Successful experiences need to be built into all 
assignments. 
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Th« following ara tonwAuggaftod lnstrud.tion«( techniques for students with deficiencies in 
y 4pecific areas. They may be adapted or modifi.ed jlo meet th« needs of your "sdeciai" students. 

^ • UmH9(t Reeding and. Writing Ability ' ' ^' j r ' - * ' /. * 

^ Objective:. To enable, students to understand the relationship between written words 

and their^true meanings. ^ 
■ •• « . ' . . • - 

Methods^. Practice brief reading'exercijses^ using short sections of written mater I. 
,^ . ' • Relate vocabulary to concret/objects. Simplify the vocabulary in the " ' 

V s 'notorial so that it is related tq words and concepts that students already 

Hnow. Use teacher demonstration to show relevance of the mafteriaf to 
' vocational success. Supplement written materials with the use of audio- 
visual aids. • - ' • ' 

< . ■ ■•'«'. 

• Low Levels of Aspiration ' . ' • 

)» , * *" . ". -.• > 

Objeqjivia: To promote feeling^ of self-worth In students. ' . - 

\ . ■■ - ' 

MetJiods- Supply role-models with whOm students can identify by developing 

' - ♦ • conymunity contacts ir\ career areas of interest to students. Utilize role 
^ • . play and work Wulatioh strategies in which students have "hands-on" 

^' . ' experiences with machinery and equipment. Gjv© students ta6l<s to 

• a perform Which are graded to their level of performance. 

• Short Attention Sban ' • . 

Ob|ective: To help students focus on the completion of tasi<s. v" 

Method: Provide short periods of work 'or a single task and include active "hands- 

on" experiences. Material should oe graded to each student's level to 
\ maintain interest and increase chances for success. Allow for sufficient 

. practice. , , , ^ ^ 

• Difficulty in Dealing With Abstract Ideas ' "* , 

Objective: To help students view concepts and relationships in an abstract as vyell.as 
concrete manner. " 1 h 

Method: Base instruction ori experience wherever possible and work from the 

concrete to the abstract. Clarify relationships belween concepts and actual 
work experiences during instruction." Allow for sufficient practice/repetition 
of tasks. 

/ ■ ^ 

• Limited Selt-Oirection ^ , " . ^ ' \. 

Objective: To provide order and structure in the learning environment. 

Method; Be firm., consistent, and clear. Create an atmpsphere of low tension by 

reducing overly competitive, aggressive behaviof. Simplify instructions and 
repeat directions and information frequently. Develop rules cooperatively 
and limit them to basic nece;;sities. Be sure students understand the 
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ton why rults are rvsettMry Paraphrase directions, If needed, and 
accompany them with viauai deseriptjons. 

• MoUvt9d Mor6 by Ouhido Forces than Intimal Ones 

f 

Ob|ective: To encourage desirable behaviors through reinforcement and extrinsic 
rewards until students no longer require It. ' 

Method: Use a gradually declining system of rewards, such as free time for work 

well done, .which encourages students to experience internalized ^ 
V satisfaction. 

* 

• Poor S9lt-Conc9pt and Faar of Failure 

Obiecti've: To design instruction that allows students to experiance frequept success. 

Method; Use short, progressive steps that show accomplishment. Point out and 

utilize students' strengths and encourage participation by students. Be 
consistent and fair with all students. 

• Dependant on One Sense More than Others 

Objective: To encourage students to use all senses in the learning process. 

• Method: investigate physical causes for dependency on one sense. Develop 

experiences and course material that require students to use a variety of 
senses. Help develop their strongest sense If they cannot develop all 
senses. ' 

Examples of ways to present course material usmg a variety of sensory modes include tha) 
following: 

• Field trips 

• Work sample 

• Educational television 

. • Commercially prc^pared and teacher-made audio/visual materials (diagrams, pictures. 
tap^9> slides. movies» etc.) 

. • Q&mes— For example, recall/review games like crossword puzzles are good for slow 
learners to build vocabulary and recall facts 

• Simulated experiences— For example, the student may participate in a mock Interview 
for Q job by role'playing the job applicant. The Interview can be videotaped and played 
back so that the student has direct performance feedback 

• Demonstration— For example, one machine shop instructor relied almost exclusively on 
demonstration to instruct a Spanish speaking student in the use of the engine lathe. 
The student observed ttle teacher operating the machine and then was given the 
opportunity to work on the machine with supervision by the ^hop teacher. Supervision 
was (decreased as proficiency increased 
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, • Htndi-on activitifs u»lng concrete objects— For example, to Increase coordination In 
atudents with poor eye-hand coordindtion students may practice pounding nalla Into a 
board using a hammer 

• Sign language for the deaf using Interpreter services 
• Antisocial Behavior 

Objective: To teach socially acceptable behavior to students with behavior problems. 



Follow these steps in the behavior management process: • ^ 

1 Determine what the student's average behavior patterns are by keeping a log of the 
observations. 

2. Select the behavioral goals that are reasonable for the student to accomplish in a set 
time frame. This requires a knowledge of the antlsociai or nonadaptlvi^behavior that 
is to be reduced, the desired behaviors that are already part of the student's 
behavioral pattern, and ways to determine if the goals have been accomplished. 



3. Assign a negative or nositive reinforcer to the beh»wior(s) you want to enhance or 
eliminate. A positive reinforcer may be praise for a student. who has followed verbal 
instructions. A negative reinforcer may be ignoring a student who daydreams or does 
not follow directions. 



5. Continuously reinforce the desired behavior until it becomes clear that the student 
has permanently altered previous responses. 

An effective way to eliminate the acting out behavior of some mildly retarded students in a 
modified vocational education program, is through use of the layoff procedure. This 
Involves removing a student from the rest of the class to spend twenty or thirty minutes In 
an isolated area. The student must then demonstrate a willingness to cooperate by acting in 
an acceptauid manner. , > 

Peer pressure may also servo as a reinforcer. Good behavior points could be exchanged for 
a period of time when the class could engage in rewarding activities such as a field trip. 
When any of the students do not behaVe well, the class loses points. The students watch 
each other to make sure that they do not 'ose points. 

Additional teaching strategies that may be used with special needs students Include— 



Method: 



■ Consult with support jservice personnel as to phyaical/psycihological 
causes for antjftoclal behavior. Use role play and simulations to depict 
acceptable benavior. Provide energy outlets such as "handa-on" activities 
or review/recall games and keep record of behavior. Invoke students in 
self-evaluation. Use behavior management techniques. 




Inform the student about the possible consequences of all ^pes of behavior. 



• using activities that center on those goals students value most; 
presenting materials in bilingual modes; 



• using diagnostic techniqi/es to match student learning style with instructional methods; 

• breaking tasks into small competencies which can be easily learned and accomplished. 



Currteulum Mattrlalt and Equipment. 

Successful teaching requires appropriate materials and equipment. Some effective materials 
have been developed commercially to help you meet the needs of special learners. In order to 
discover the materials on the market that would be appropriate in your articular situation, you 
should subscribe (or request the school library to subscribe) to professional journals that present 
information 9bout new materials for "special" learners. Write to book publishing companies to 
find out abou,t new titles. Also, contact and make use of local and national councils or 
organizations that provide resources for "special" students in vocational education. The following 
are examples of specialized materials and equipment that can be purchased: 

• Vocational education books written in a variety of language-: 

• Vocational e.ducation materials written in English and in a second language 

• "Talking" books 

• Posters depicting successful special needs individuals in jobs 

• Vocational education flash cards 

• Vocationa|,.e^rcation materials written w\ih simplified language and low reading levels 

Buying commercially developed materials can be costly. You must determine whether they 
will be appropriate for your particular school setting and your special needs students. Yoi may 
decide to modify available materials or create new ones. Mater'ils shou'd be modified or 
developed according to— ^ 

• appropriate reading level; • equity; 

• sizfi-of numbers and letters; • language differences; and 

• aesthetic appeal; • vocabulary words related to skill area. 

• .cultural content; 

For e>;ample, auto mechanics teachers can create worksheets (to accompany already 
existing written matenals) using simplified, low reading level language. A local industrial source 
can provide visual diagrams of car engines and automatic parts. The teachers should relate 
mechanical vocabulary words to the diagrams. Teacher aides i.iay reinforce the material in 
one-on-one sessions with the students. 

It may be necessary to physically rhodify tools, equipment, and work stations for some 
students. Always consult with your administrator and seek help from other professionals before 
you redesign your classroom, laboratory, or shop. Modifications may include lowering benches. 
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widening seating areas, or providing signal lights for the deaf. Installing long handles on printing 
presses simplifies the printing task and makes printing accessible to students in wheelchairs. 
TWs modification is also useful for students who have problems with gross.motor coordination. 
Raised dots^On thermometer settings can help blirid students to use them. Putting masking tape 
on sewing machines aids students who have difficulty with measuring seam widths. 

Appropriate modifications in your teaching techniques, classroom materials, and equipment 
will Improve the performance of your special n-eds students. The provision of support services 
also affects student performance. Following is a description of a va>lety of support services you 
may provide, or use,»fo help your special needs students who are in regular nodified 
vocational education programs. 



Support Services 

Support services are the additional resources that supplement the vocational education 
program and provide assistance to learners with special needs to help them improve their 
performance in the program. Coordination efforts are frequently required for the provision of 
many support services such as scheduling classes, arranging transportation, or establishing 
.communication linkages. The coordination efforts can be greatly enhanced when the vocational 
education teacher and support service providers plan together for the students' overall 
educational experience. Assessment data is used to identify the students' requirements for 
support services. This information also furnishes baseline data for evaluating the effectiveness of 
these services In upgrading the students' performance. Every aspect of the procedures presented 
here has a strong relationsliip to the provision of support services. The following chart Is 
designed to assist the vocational education teacher by identifying the kirds of services available 
and ♦he benefitsk^to special needs students. While it is true that a// students can benefit from 
support services,' there are circumstances and events which make' one student a more likely 
candidate to receive such aid than another student. 



Support Services To Enhance 
Student Pltrformance 



Services Rendered by Teachers Benefits to Students 



Prtvocational Instruction \ 

Includes: Permits students to— 

• Daily Living Skills * • learn better grooming skills 

• learn appropriate attitudes and actions 

• learn clearcut guidelines ahd expectations for 
behavior in the classroom and shop 

• become motivated to good behavior 

' Peer reinforcement is usually an effective moti- 

vator. One example of this is the use of a point 
system in which the class earns or loses points 
toward speci.il privileges as a result of the 
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IntludM: 



• Financial Responsibilities 

• Manipulative Skills 

• Learning Skills 

<• Interpersonal Skills 



Permits students to— 

* behavior of individual members. Students 
to "keep each other in line" in order to earrF' 
specia! privileges th^t thdy value highly 

• become better consumers 



be able to use hands for grasping and using 
tools 



• become more skillful in following directions \ 

• become better eriiployees because they learn 
how to work with other people 

• participate In discusslori groups in which open 
and^ honest communications are encouraged 

Topics for discussion may include cultural 
values, personal dignity, Attitudes toward the 
differences of others, work ethics, decision- 
mak ig, and occupational roles. 



^ Career Information and Exploration 



• Job Seeking Skills 



• become more knowledgeable about what 
careers they can roliow, how career ladders 
work, and what is necessary to be successful in 
a selected occupation 

• take fi'^ld^ trips to industries related to their area 
of vocational training 

• learn from retired workers or employers who. 
serve as roie models, speakers, or personal 
mentors 

• "shadow" workers in various job settings and 
observe their routine job duties 

• participate in discussion sessions on topics 
relating to career choice 

• learn from photographs, slides, or films which 
provide visual information about occupations 

• become proficient at filling out application 
forms and interviewing 
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Rtmtdlal Inttnietion 



Includes: 

• Review and Remediation 
in Basic Academic Sicills 



i 



Permits students to— 

• brush ur> on/practice reading, writing, and math 
sl(ills " . 

• receive tutorial assistance from other students, 
parents, voi\'nteers, teachers, paraprofesslnnais, 

, and others 

• receive tutoring assistance from their ow;i 
teachers 

Tu%oring assistaq<£e may be prc^l/ided via, the 
use of modified materials appropriate to the 
students' reading i&vel, repetition, word drills, 
praise and encouragement related to the stu- 
dents' progress, pacing, and matching students 
with peers to viork on areas of difficulty 



together 



^wor 



rk inr.ep'^ndently in study carrels or isolated 
work a' eas in the classroom or labor^ory with 
individualized worl^ sheets 



« Study Sitills 



Special Equipment and Materials 



• understand the purpose of good study^ills by > 
using instructional audio-tapes and slidek 

• have opportunities to progress at their own pace 



Guidance and Counseling 

Includes: 

• Values Clarification 

• Interaction With Others 

• Personal Problem Soh I ng 



Permits students to— 



• unMrstand their ov."^ valu^ fn relation to oth^ 
whp come from.differentwafekgrounds 

• learn from others w»ro servMis 

• ifiteract with peers and teachers 



IS role models 



• discuss with peeisNor models fears/frustrations 
of making career choice 



Decision-Making 



• receive help in solving personal problems that 
seenr) insurmountable 

• gain Information about resources, services, and 
training opportunities that are availfible 

• learn about alternative career options 

• learn skills involved in making decisions/choices 
25 



Su^iport From Hoiim and Ftmiiy 

Includts: 

• Volunteer Services Performed 
by Parente 

• Serving as Roie Models 

• Joining Advocacy Groups 

• Providing Reinforcement at 
Home for Ideas and Skills 
Students are Learning y 



Permits students to— 

• recognize that parents do care 



• view their parents and family as persons to 
emulate 

• respect their families and themselves 

• talk about what they are learning in school and 
boast of their accomplishments. 



Medical Serv^^^ei (Services are not given by the teacher, but it is fhe teacher's responsibility to 
see that these services are provided to the student. When students are in good health, they are 
better able to cope with situations around them.) 



Includes: 

• Emergency Mec^ical Care 

• Dental Care 

• Provision of Eye Glasses 

• Hearing Aids 

• Psychological Services 



Permits students to— 

. • have .inusual circumstances of a health 
nature cared for before they become 
chronic problems, 

• enhance appearance and health with teeth that 
are in good repair 

• better perform work when they can read; eye 
coordinatipr^ permits better manipulation 

• perform more accurately wt)^ii they can hear 
teachers' comments 

• enter and perform better in the vocational 
education program with fewer worries 

• keep home life on an even keel so that the 
student can concentrate on the training. 



) 



\ 
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. VoeaUoiwI HthtbMlilloR tthrtott (These services are not renrt^ed by the teacher, but the 
same rosRonslblllty the teacher has for medical services applies here. The teacher mutt know 
where to go to get help.) 

Includes: Permits students to- 

• Diagnosis, medical treatment and phys- ' • have disabilities verified and get help to break 
leal restoration, provision of prosthetic down barriers to employment, 
devices such as wheel chairs, inde- 
pendent living skills, vocational evalua- 
tion, counseling and training, special 
aids, tools, and supplies, leaders, trans- 
portation, financial assistance, on-the- 
job training, placement, and follow-up 



Qovtrhment and Community Agencies (These groups offer services to disadvantaged and 
handicapped. The teacher must be aware of these services so that the student receives heio 
when needed.) 



Includes: 



Public health services, state employ- 
ment services, welfare, the Housirg 
Authority. Social Security. Veterun's 
Administration. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Employment Assistance Div- 
isions. Financial assistance, and loans 
may be obtained from the last three 
service providing agencies for postse- 
condary vocational training. 



Permits studer. s to— 

• have adequate housing, financitii he!p from 
Social Security (if ne^ed). and loans for tuition 

Other services of specific nature fit IndMduai 
needs such as services for AmeKj^arfindlans, 
veterans, etc. When individual concerns are 
provided for. the student can perform to maxi- 
mum ability. 



Other agencies fd.und in many communities include 

' '■'■i. 

• Independent living centers, msfifs'-. 
health centers, social services, fjidb ~' , * 
Cross. American Legi^. Gpoowilt 
Industries. KIwanis. Lions Club. MgJ 
Brothers. YfwlCA/YWCA.^-Tfiere af;e 
numerous other advocacy' groups! 
organizations, and pro^ssional groups 
which you can locate through your ^ 
local Chamber of Commerce cr/teley 



phone book. 
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4ob PUnmmx tml FoNow-up 



ClOM contact with business and indus- 
try to aiaitt ftudents in finding jobs 



Permits students to— 

• recognize that the teacher does care that a job 
is available when training is completed 



• Mock employment interviews using role • learn interviewing skills with feedback on their 
play and video tape equipment performance 



Asiittance to employers on how to 
adapt or modify jobs/work stations 
appropriata for students 



• have wider opportunities for employment with 
employers who have knowledge about their 
handicap 



• Advtrtistment/promotional techniques 
to make employers and community 
members aware of students' abilities 



become known to local employers, thus increas- 
ing their chances for future employment 



Involvement of craft advisory members 
from industry who provide opportuni- 
ties for students to arrange practice 
and real inten/iews 



• become more at ease if they have an opportun- 
ity to practice interviews in a business setting 



• Follow-up evaluation 



feel secure, knowing that the teacher or some- 
one from the vocational education school cares, 
and gives the employee a chance to discuss any 
issued of concern, and also gives them an 
opportunity to tell about their successes. 



Business and Industry. (Contacts in this sector can be most helpful.) 
"»c'u«^®s: Permit Students to— 



• Sponsoring field trips. S'jrving as ole 
models, providing work stations *or 
cooperative wcrk experience programs, 
speaking to classes, serving on advi- 
sory committeec assisting in curricu- 
lum develop rnent, providing publicity. 
Th€) local chamber of commerce or 
local businesses may even provide 
funds or materials to your vocational 
education program. 



interact positively with members of the business 
community. Some disadvantaged and handi- 
capped student," will get a more realistic view of 
the labor markp.t than ?iiey presently hold due to 
cult"ral or physical isolation. 
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The teacher'ii role is v^ry Important. You can obtjaln many Important support services If you 
do the following: . 

Know the students' needs. Teacher observation of students can be quite revealing. You may. 
for example, notice a student squinting at the blacKboard or turning in incomplete 
assignments. From these clues you conclude the students needs. A referral to appropriate 

medical services should assist the student to discover and correct the visual loss. 

<• 

• Identify the school and community resources which are available and appropriate for your 
students. The following information is necessary: 

—Oescription.of services ^ 

—The eligibility requirements for the recipients of the service 

—Service provider: name 6Ccontact person, address, telephone number 

— ^ost of sen/ice , 

—Hours that service is available 

— Referral procedures and regulations governing service delivery 

• Make a resource file of support services available in your community. 

• Inform the students and their parents about the services that they may need. 

• Develop linkages with contact persons who are key service providers. Keep them informed 
about your students' needs. 

In summary, whether the support services are provided by you, or other service providers, 
your special needs students will be the beneficiaries. Their success wilUbe reflected by the 
evaluation results, which are discussed In the next chapter. 
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SUCCESS 



\ 



Employtbliity 

The goal of the entire "Procedures For Vocational Education Teachers Serving Special 
Needs Students" sections Is to prepare students to be "job-ready." Job readiness means that 
special needs students not only -possess vocational education skills, but have social skills 
necessary for the work environment. Including a good s:»lf-concept and a belief in their capability 
as Individuals. Their vocational education preparation must include experiences which will help 
them to develop these essential qualities. 

Alternatives available to your s'<udents after they complete the vocational education program 
are: entry-level employment, appr/intlceshlps,^, further education, and retraining. You, and other 
support service personnel, must be av^re of these alternatives and should assist students to 
make job choices or alternative pUms. This assistance should extend to students who are no 
longer in your programe. but who need encouragement and support as they make their way in 
the world of work. * ' 

The special needs students you prepare for employment will measure success by how well 
they can do a job and adjust to :he work environment. These "special" workers recognize they 
can be successful, and there is room at the top of the work ladder, if they want to continue to 
study and improve the quality of their skills. 



Entry-Level Employment 

The students with special needs can be employed because they are physically and mentally 
ready to be hired for work. They have acquired basic skills which permit them to meet minimum 
requirements for the specific kind of work or the specific position of employment. Any 
adjustment in facilities or equipment has been made, including safety precautions, so that the 
employee will feel safe and secure at the work station. The teacher, or other staff members from 
the training Institution, should visit employees on the job to ascertain thi t all is well and that 
individuals are functioning to the best of their ability. 

Apprentlcfshtpt 

In the past, students with special needs have had great difficulty entering apprenticeships. 
Grants from the Department of Labor to unions and companies now give new Incentives for 
hiring persons with special needs. Now the disadvantaged, handicapped, persons with " 
limlted'Engllsh speaking ability, women, and ethnic/racial minorities are finding success and 
satisfaction In apprenticeships. It is the responsibility of the teacher and the support service team 
to encourage all their students to succe<»d in the basic skills, so that they can enter 
apprenticeship training. Again, the vocational education staff need to fpUow-up the progress nt 
individuals and to offer assistance when necessary. 
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Fiifditf iduMiIon 

The challenge of moving up the career ladder may be a new experience to many persons 
with special needs. Encouragement and Insight must be provided by the school support team. 
Some persons with special needs have. dn Image of themselves that is less than positive. The real 
challenge to members of the support team is how well they can encourage and cajol students 
Into developing a positive self-image that permits .the individual to set sight above entry-level 
jobs. 3y encouraging individuals to continue education in night school, at a postsecondary 
institution, at an institution of higher learning, or In courses offered within the company for 
which they work, these individuals' i.nagt, af their own capability improves. Once individuals 
think ot themselves as having additional capacity to improve, the road to higner success is 
defined. - * 

Reteaining » ' *^ 

In working with persons who have special needs, there will be instances— fust as with any 
indivldual-where retraining appears to be necessary. The retraining may be needed because 
conditions in the work place are so different from the training stations that it creates pressure 
and stress, orttie position may be discontinued after a Short time The individual In such a 
situation will need to be trained in another skill or for another work operation. In a more positive 
situation, the individual may perform with such accuracy and perfection that he or she is ready 
to move on quickly. Because of these reasons the teacher and other sQpport personnel must be 
concerned with retraining. A well planned program and evaluation, including follow-up. will 
provide needed information for retraining. 

« 

Evaluation 

Evaluation refers to the task of making judgements abdut the worth or value of a student or 
program. It determines^ the extent to which previously established student program objectives 
have been attained. It is an ongoing process that affects improvement in all of the procedures.- 
Evaluation of vocational education programs serving special needs students is essential to - 
program improvement. The data collected through evaluation will provide a sound base on which 
you. the vo'cational teacher along with administrators and other personnel can make decisionsi 
about the programs that affect the access, performance, and success of your special needs 
students. 



As a vocational education teacher, you hav© a key role In the evaluation process. You are 
concerned about program effectiveness and want to know if you are doing a go66 job In 
preparing students for employment. You want to know what works in your class to help students 
perform, f .id what does not; what to change and what not to change. 

Administrators, too. must be involved in program evaluation. As the demand for 
accountability of school programs increases, administrators must be concerned with such things 
as compliance with laws, accessibility, of programs, and numbers of students placed in jobs 
Other persons who participate in. or are affected. by. vocational education program* serving 
"special" students should also be involved in the evaluation process. These persons may includife^ 
other teachers, parents, employers, counselors, support service personnel, and the special needs 
students themselves. Evaluation, therefore, should be a "team" ef'ort. 
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Before you evaluate any component of your program, an evaluation plan Is needed, and all 
persons involved should consider the following: / 




• Questions you want answered about the effectivene^ of your programs 

• Type of information'to best answer the evaluation questions 

• Which person(s) should conduct the evaluation 




Evaluating Student Access 

Increased access into vocational education programs by special needs students is an 
Important criterion for determining the effectiveness of your programs, it is especially important 
to administrators vi*ho are concerned about compliance with legal mandates. To evaluate the 
accessibility of programs to students, data should be collected on such, variables as- 

• enrollments of special needs students' in regular and modified vocational education 



• opportunities for exploration and job-tryouts in a variety of vocational programs: 

• compliance with legal guidelines; and 



• physical modifications of buildings, work stations, and equipment to accommodate' 
handicapped students. 

You can contribute to this data collection In a variety of ways— maintaining student records 
Inspecting the facllity/classroom/work station for physical barriers, and soliciting, and recording 
^students' views of their vocational education training options. Whatever strategies you use, 
remember that the results are to help you and others make programs more accessible. 



Eval jattng Student Performance 

You want evidence that your programs make a positive difference in students' abilities.' 
interests and attitudes. The following variables are often used when evaluating student 
performance: » 

• Grades on functional skills tests 

• Scores on vocational attitude/interest inventories 

• Awareness of self 

• Accuracy and speed at performing vocational tasks 

• Class attendance 

• Willingness to work..and assume^ responsibility 



prograi^s: 



placement of special needs students in a variety of nontraditional vocational classes: 



V 
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>• Ability to get along with others 

• Ability to make decisions « 

Strategies to collect student performance data may include those: 

• Written pre-and post-tests to measure students' accomplishments in knowledge/undei-stand- 
ing of specific content covered in the course 

• Direct observation of student performance related to vocational educational skill, attitude 
towards training, interest in vocational education training, interpersonal skill, decision- 
making ability, and motivation to work 

• Teacher checklists to monitor rate of progress, speed and accurecy in performing tasks 

• Formal and Informal surveys of other personnel who work with your students 

As you collect your evaluation dats^, review your objectives ds outlined in your lesson plans 
to determine their appropriateness for your special needs students. This will help you to improve 
your program to uetter meet your students' needs. For exartiple. In a typing class, if the objective 
\%, to have the student type forty words per minute by the end of the first semester, and your 
physically handicapped students aro not able to achieve this level, then check to see if this 
objective is realistic for them. Possibly they can achieve the speed if given more time. You could 
suggest an extra hour of typing practice during their study hall time. Often, handicapped 
students can achieve skill mastery if allowed more tipie for practice. 

Eviiuatins Student Success 

A follow-up study of former special needs students will provide information needed to 
evaluate their success in terms of obtaining and maintaining employment, further education, or 
retraining. Variables used when evaluating student success include the following: 

• Job placement rates 

c Type of job obtained, e.g., is It related to vocational education traihina? 

• Job jatisfactlOn'of employees 

' • Sriployer satisfaction with employee 

• Length of time elapsed between school and employment 

• Salary 

• Rate of advancement on the job 

• Apprenticeship placement rates 

• Amount and type of further education/retraining 

Remember, a fundamental reason for evaluation is to seek program improvement. Therefore, 
a follow-up study should be used to collect information from students concerning— 

• difficulties experienced in king the transition from school to work; 

• the value of previous vocational education training; 

• the usefulness of related instruction and support services provfded during previous training; 
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w61rorn employ er9 concerning— 

• adequacy qt vocational education training tor required on-the-job performance; 

• adequacy of special needs employees compared to other new employees; and 

• recommendations for vocational education program improvement. / 

This type of infqrmation will be very useful to you as you ratflse and Improve your existing 
programs to benefit current.and future students. 1 ; 

Conducting a follovw-up study may be done via a personal interview, a telephone interview, 
or e mail survey. The method used depends upon the individuai. For exaniple, the telephone or 
personal interview should be used with persons who cannot read English Dut can speak it. A 
hearing Impaired student may respond best to a mail survey. Whatever me. 'hod you use, all 
persons involved in the evaluation should h^ve input. The results of the follow-up should also be 
reviewed by all vocational education staff members and suppori service parsonnel. 

^^^^ 

'' As you read this section on evaluation, you can see how evaluation is interrelated with all 
components of the procedures. It provides information which you can use to improve your 
program to better meet the need§^f your "special" students. It is a continuous process that 
involves all persons who want to provide quality educatipn for special needs students. 

/■ 
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SUMMARY 



Th« "Procedures For Vocational Education Teachers Serving Special Needs Students" 
^Hlllnes the vocational edujatlon teacher's role In providing quality vocational educathn 
programs tor special needs students. The vocational education teacher assesses students,, plans - 
students programs, coordinates services, provldM auxiliary support seTvlces, and evaluates the 
program and the student. The Importance of teacher involvement in all areas of the procedures Is. 
♦o enhance student access, performance, and success in vocational education programs as 
des^crlbed. Cooperation between teachers, administrators, support service personnef, and others 
is essential If they are to function effectively. 

Vocational assessment of studenti should be compriBhenslve and should be adapted to meet 
the individual needs of the students. Teachers need the results of the assessmwnt to help place 
students In appropriate Instructional programs, to plan Individualized educational programs to 
meet individual student needs, and to coordinate all the necessary support services that are 
essential to an individualized program. Planning and coordinating programs and services must 
bo a continuous effort and must involve the cooperation of many persons If It is to be effective. 
Assessment and evaluation data must serve as a-basis for maKIng decisions for planning. Special 
needs students may be placed In regular or modified programs. Teachers must modify their 
Instructional methods, materials, and equipment to maximize students' opportunities for 
successful performance, whether they are placed in regular or nnodlfied programs. Assessment 
data should serve as a basis for program modifications. 

;v 

Based on assessment and evaluation data, sui^j on services need to be provided to special 
students to supplement their Instructional program. Teachers be called upon to provide the 
services themselves or. often, will be' responsible for rt'erring students to others who will provide 
. the needed services. 

As a result of successful implementation of the procedures, special needs students should tie 
prepared for employment, continuing education, or retraining. In preparing "job-ready" students, 
teachers must be concerned both with vocational skill development and socisi skills to adapt to 
the work environment. 

Program evaluation helps to determine the effectiveness of tho procedures In Increasing 
prcsram accessibility, student performance, and student success. A fundamental reason for 
evaluating programs is to provide Information for program improvement. Evaluation is a 
continuous process and must involve all persons who participate in, or are affected by. vocational 
education programs for "special" students. 
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Films and Fltm Strips 

Bolchor. James. A Different Approach. Manhattan Beach. CA: South Bay Mayors' Committee for 
Employment of the Handicapped, 1978. 

This film d3al8 with attitudes toward e..iplayment of the handicapped. It can be shown to a 
wide audlttnce In a wflri«ty of sewings: schools, Industries, social service agencies, 
provocational education classes, and government programs. 

Contact: South Bay Mayors' Committee for F.mployment of the Handicapped. 2409 N. 
Sepulveda Blvd.. Suite 202. Menhattan Beach. ,CA 90266. 

Romero. Bodel. Man in the Maze. Tucson: Pima Employment and Training Consortium. 1978. 

This Vilm and film strip with cassette, deals with American Indian tribal structure, goals, social 
environment, and economics. It describes programs, access, and success factors 'or the Indian 
population. This series can be shown to students on the reservations and in public school 
systems. 

Contact: Bodel Romero, Director, CETA Programs, Tucson-Pima Employment and Training 
Consortium, 100 N. Stone, Suite 400, P.O. Box 272IU, Tuscon, AZ 85726. 
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Commercial Work SampI* Systomi 

JBVS Work Samples. Available from The Jewish Employment and Vocational Service (JEVS) 1913 
Walnui Street. Philadelphia, PA 19103. 

This system consists of twenty-four work samples that are useful in assessing individual 
worker characteristics amor^g culturally different and disadvantaged persons as well as 
handicapped persons. 

McCarron-Dial Work Evaluation System. Available from Commerical Marketing Enterprises, II30Q 
North Central. Dallas, TX 75231. 

This system is used in evaluating handicapped persons. It provides information on cognitive 
functioning— the ability to integrate and to cope with new situations, sensory skills, motor 
functions, and ernotional adjustment. 

Smger Vocational Evaluation System. Available from the Singer Education Division, 80 
Commerce Drive, Rochester, NY 14623. 

This syster was developed for use in assessing physically and mentally impaired persons: it 
measures motor coordination and perception. 

Valpar Component Work Sample Series. Available from Vglpar Corporation. 622 North Alvernon 
Way. Tuscon. A2 85716. 

This system uses a slide-tape presentation to teach a variety of work samples related to 
specific job tasks within a few major occupational areas. It is useful in allowing the student to 
explore various occupations, provides a limited training experience, and also evaluates the 
student's specific capacities as a by-product of the system. 

Wide-Range Employment Sample Test. Available from Guidanct Associates of Delaware. Inc.. 
1526 Gilpin Avenue. Trenton. NJ 08628. 

This .'iystem was developed to assess injured workers' current work skills via sixteen work 
samples that are timed and rated by an evaluator. 
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